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The Murder of
Friar Manrique

IVlanrique survived by thirty years the king whose extraordin-
ary murder has just been described and was then himself mur-
dered though in circumstances which were as drab as the other's
were fantastic.
Except for this brutal and unexpected end, which links him in
death with the man who in life was also curiously linked to him,
his career after he left the Bay has little of the unusual and
nothing of the astonishing. Not that he returned to the quiet of a
monastic close. On the contrary, six months after reaching Cochin
he went to Goa, where he obtained permission to go preaching to
Japan, though Catholic priests were then forbidden to enter that
country, and if they managed to do so were arrested and executed
on account of former political intrigues by the Jesuits.
Leaving Goa in April 1657, he travelled by ship first to Malacca
and then to the Philippines, entering Cavite Bay and staying at
Manila. Thence he went to Indo-China, and on to Macao in China,
where he hoped to find a ship to carry him to Japan. Failing
in this, he turned back and by way of Macassar, Batavia, and
Malacca reached the east coast of India in August 1640. But his
narrative of these immense voyages is bald, and does no more than
touch the surface of what he saw. There is no form or drama in his
adventures. Reading him you have no feeling, as you have had
before, that you are peeping deep into the oriental scene.
After landing in India he does not revisit any Portuguese
centre, but travels to Lahore and sees Shah Jehan and the Mughal
court. But he never got to close quarters as with the court of
Arakan and his account of what he saw is so dull as to be scarcely
readable. From Lahore he sets out overland for Rome, passing
through Afghanistan, Persia, Iraq, and Syria, and comes at last to
the Eternal City on the 1st of July 1645.
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